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ed in the support of abuses, always 
a most powerful body, make a com- 
mon cause against them. As they 
eannot support the cause of cor- 
ruption bv arguments drawn fiom 
reason, they generally have recourse 
to abuse, and calling nick names. 
Abuse like dirt frequently sticks, and 
a prejudice is raised among the un- 
reflecting, against those who have 
been undeservedly stigmatized. Men 
believe what they are frequently 
told, especially when it favours the 
exercise of their bad passions and 
selfish interests. 

Who does not remember the ter- 
rific name of Levellers ? • We may 
remember those tales of our in- 
fancy, and we may also recollect 
the bad use made of this revived title 
of reproach, at the commencement of 
the French revolution. The Level- 
lers were consistently opposed to 
every species of arhitrary power. 
They opposed the arbitrary designs of 
Cromwell, as appears from the fol- 
lowing account. The true friends 
to liberty, execrate despotism in 
every shape. K» 

THB LEVELLERS : OR THE PRINCIPLES 
AND MAXIMS CONCERNING GOVERN- 
MENT AND RELIGION, WHICH ABE 
ASSERTED BY .THOSE tHAT ARE 
COMMONLY CALLED LEVELLERS. 

London : Printed for Thomas Breiv- 
ster, at the Three Bibles, at the u-est 
end of St. Paul's 1 0'59. Suarto, 
containing 16 pages. From the 
Uarleian Miscellany, Svo. edit. 
1810. vol. 7 th. 

When the sect of the christians 
first arose, the tyrants wrapped them 
in beasts' skins to provoke the wild 
beasts to rend them hi pieces; and, 
when Christ the Lord descended to 
earth, the priests "and the pharisees, 
finding his doctrine and holiness a- 
gain their interest, cast upon him 
all the dirt of blasphemy, drunken- 
ness and confederacy with the worst 



of sinners; and to make sure of his 
life, they rendered him an enemy to 
government, and told Pilate that he 
was no friend to Csesar if he let him 
go. It hath been the common prac- 
tice of all tyrants, to cover the face 
of honesty with the mask of scandal 
and reproach, lest the people should 
be enamoured with its beauty. It 
is a master-piece in their politics, 
to persuade the people that their best 
friends are their worst enemies, and 
that whosoever asserts their rights and 
liberties, is factious and seditious, 
and a disturber of their peace. Did 
not the Gracchi, in Rome, by such 
policy, perish by the people's hands, 
whose liberties they sough' to vin- 
dicate ? And do not some English- 
men now sutler deeply upon the same 
account, from the people's hands 
for whose sakes they have prodigally 
hazarded' their estates and lives? 
Are not some lovers of their country 
defamed aud esteemed prodigious 
monsters, being branded with the 
name of Levellers, whilst those that 
reproach and hate them neither 
know their principles or opinions 
concerning government, nor the 
good they intend to their very ene- 
mies ? Those that have designed to 
prey upon the people's estates and 
liberties, have put the frightful vizard 
of levelling upon those men's faces, 
and most people are aghast at them, 
like children at Rawheari and Bloody- 
bones, and dare not ask who they 
are, or peep under their vizard, to 
see their true faces, principles and 
designs. Doubtless if the people durst 
but look behind them upon the bug- 
bear from which they fly, they would 
be ashamed of their own childish 
fear of the Leveller's designs, to 
make all men's estates tp be equal, 
and to divide the land by telling 
noses. They would easily discern 
(it they durst consider it) that no 
number of men, out of Bedlam, could 
resolve upon at thing so impossible, 
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that every hoar would alter by the 
birth- of sow«- child, if it were possi- 
ble onot? to >ake out equal shares ; 
nor upoji a thing so brutish and des- 
tructive to ail ingenuity and indus- 
try, as to put the idle, useless drone 
into as good condition as the la- 
borious, useful bee. Neither could 
the people think that any number of 
men fit to be fi-ared, rather tbauscorn- 
ed and pitied, could gain by levelling 
estates, for they can never have pow- 
er ami interest enough to disquiet 
the nation, unless their estates be 
much greater than they can be pos- 
sible upon an equal division ; and 
surely it is a bug-bear fit for none 
but children, to fear any men's de- 
signs, to reduce their own estates to 
little better than nothing ; for so 
it would be, if all the land were 
distributed like a three-penny dole. 

But to satisfy such as desire to 
know what they are who are now, 
for distinction's sake, though former- 
ly by their enemies scandalously cal- 
led Levellers ; and what their de- 
signs are; I shall tell you their fun- 
damental doctrines or maxims con- 
cerning our government, and from 
thence you may make a true judg- 
ment of all their plots, and either 
fear them or favour them accord- 
ing^- , 

First, they assert as fundamental, 

that the government of England ought 
to be by laws, and not by men. 
They say, the laws ought to" be the 
protectors and the preservers, under 
G'nd, ot all our persons and estates, 
and that every man may challenge 
tbat protection as his right, without 
« ticket from a major-general, and 
live under that protection and safe- 
ly without fear of a red coat or a 
jfbrsuivant from Whitehall. They 
say, that Englishmen ought to fear 
nothing but God, and the breach of 
the laws, not to depend upon the will 
of a court and their council for the 
iecurity of themselves and their es- 



tates. They say, the laws ought to 
judge of all otlences and offenders, 
and all penalties and punishments 
to be indicted upon criminals ; and 
that the pleasure of his highness or 
his council, ought not to make whom 
they please offenders, and puoish and 
imprison whom they please, and du- 
ring their pleasure. 

They say also, that the laws ought 
to decide all controversies, and repair 
every man's injuries, and that the rod 
of the people's supreme judicature 
ought to be over the magistrates, to 
prevent their corruption, or turning 
aside from the laws; but that the 
magistrates for executing the laws 
should not hold their offices at the 
pleasure of the king, or protector ; 
lest the fear of displeasing him per- 
verts justice. In their opinions, it is 
highly criminal that a king, or pro- 
tector, or court, should presume to 
interpose by letters, threats, or pro- 
mises, to obstruct the due course of 
the laws, or countenance and abet, 
or discountenance and brow-beat any 
man's cause whatsoever. in fine 
they say, the laws that are incapa- 
ble of partiality, interest, or passion, 
ought so to govern, as no man should 
be subject to the crooked will, or 
corrupt affections of any man. 

11. The Leveller's second maxim 
or principle about government is, that 
all the laws, levies of monies, war, 
and peace, ought to be made by the 
people's deputies in parliament, to 
be chosen by them successively at 
certain periods of time, and that no 
council table orders, or ordinances, 
or court proclamations, to bind the 
people's persons or estates. It is the 
first principles of the people's liberty 
that they shall not be bound but by 
their own consent; and this our an- 
cestors left to England as its un- 
doubted right; that no laws to bind 
our persons or estates could be im- 
posed upon us against our wills, and 
they challenge it as their native right, 
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not to be controuled, in making such 
laws M. i concerned their common 
light and interests, as may appear 
by the parliament'* records in the 
time of Edward the Second, and Ri- 
chard tb« Second. The Levellers 
say, that those whose interests are in 
all things one with the whole peo- 
ple's, are the only proper uninterest- 
ed 1 judg«sof what laws are most fit 
to preserve arvd provide for that com- 
mon interest. Such are the people 
in parliament rightly constituted 
and methodized, and they may be 
depended upon to provide remedies 
for the people's grievance, because 
they themselves are sharers in every 
common grievance, and they will be 
naturally led to- study the common 
good, because they shall share in it. 
Sat, if a monarch's pleasure should 
controul the people's deputies in their 
parliaments, the laws most be fit- 
ted for the interests of the monarch 
and bis family, to keep him in 
a condition to overtop the people, 
not for the common and e- 
qual good of the whole nation ; and 
then the monarch's fears on the one 
hand, lest the people should be able 
to diminish his greatness, or that he 
should hold his greatness at their 
mercy; and the people's fears on 
the other hand, lest the monarch 
should be able to make them slaves, 
and they come to hold their estates 
and lives at bis mercy : These, I 
say, would set two opposite iiitti-ests 
always at contention, iu the compo- 
sing of laws; and the wisdom and 
industry of the people's deputies, 
that should be spent in contriving the 
advancement of the people's com- 
mon good in the laws, would be 
taken up endeavouring to defend 
and preserve the people's interest 
against the monarch's : therefore, 
say the Levellers, it is equal, neces- 
sary, and of natural right, that the 
people by their deputies should 
cbuse their own laws. Yet they 



conceive it would be of much great, 
er good to our country, if our par-, 
lianients were moulded into, a better 
form, and some deputies were chosen 
by the people,, only to give their 
consent or dissent unto laws prop©, 
sed ; and other deputies were chosen 
for senators, that should consult and 
debate of the necessity and convent-, 
ency of all laws, levies of monies, 
war and peace, and then propose all 
to the great assembly of the people's 
deputies to resolve; that so the pro- 
posing and resolving power, not be- 
ing in the same assembly, all fac- 
tion and private interests may be 
avoided which may possibly arise 
in a single council, vested with the 
sole sovereign law-making power. 
This second doctrine of the Level- 
lers had been fit for all England to 
have asserted some years since, and 
then so many fatberless and widows 
bad not now been weeping for their 
lost husbands and fathers in Jamaica, 
and other foreign countries; nor 
had so many families been ruined, 
nor England impoverished by. the 
loss of trade, occasioned by the Spa- 
nish war, begun and prosecuted upon 
private interests or fancies, and with- 
out advice or consent of the people 
in parliament. 

111. The Levellers assert it, as ano- 
ther principle, that every man, of 
what quality or condition, place or 
office whatsoever, ought ,to be e- 
qually subject to the lalws. JEvery 
man, say they, high -and low, rich 
and poor, must be accountable to 
the laws, and either obey them, or 
sutler the penalties ordained tor the 
transgressors. There ought to be 
no more respect of persons in the 
execution of the laws, than is with 
God himself, if the law be trans- 
gressed. No regard should, be had 
who is the offender, but of what kind, 
nature and degree is the offence. 
It is destructive to the end of a go- 
vernment by law, that any ntagis. 
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trate, or other, should be exempt 
from the obedience or justice of the 
laws. It dissolves the government, 
ipsofacto, and exposeth all the peo- 
ple V> rapine and oppression, with- 
out security of their persons and 
estates, for which the laws are in- 
tended ; therefore, say they, great 
thieves and little must alike to 
<he gallows, and the meanest man 
as readily and easily obtain justice 
and relief of any injury and opres- 
s'toYi against the greatest, as he shall 
do against the lowest of the people ; 
and therefore, say they, it ought not 
to be in the power of any single pet- 
son to defend himself from the im- 
partial stroke of the laws, or to 
pervert justice by force; and that 
brings in theirfourth principle, viz.— 
IV. That the people ought to be 
formed into such a constant military 
posture, by and under the commands 
of their parliament, that, by their 
own strength, they may be able to 
eompel every man to be subject to 
the laws, and to defend their country 
from foreigners, and enforce right 
•sind justice from them, upon aH emer- 
gent occasions. No government can 
stand without force of arms, to sub- 
due such as shall rebel against the 
laws, and to defend their territories 
from the rapine and violence of 
strangers ; and the people must ei- 
ther hire mercenary soldiers to. be 
the guardians of their laws and their 
country, or take the care upon them- 
selves, by disposing themselves into 
a posture of arms', that may make 
them ready and able to be their 
own guard. Now, say the Level- 
lers, it is neither prudent nor safe 
that the people's arms should be 
put into mercenary soldier's hands. 
What reason can induce any peo- 
ple to believe that their laws, estates, 
liberties and lives shall be more se- 
cure in the hands of mercenaries, than 
intheirownr Whocan think his es- 
tate, his liberty, or his life in safety, 

BELFAST MAG. NO. XL! II. 



when he knows they are all at the 
mercy and will of hirelings, that are 
led by no other motive than that of 
profit or pay to serve them ; and 
may be led by any proposal or 
temptation, of greater profit or pay, 
to desert them ? 

All ages have afforded sad expe- 
riments of trusting their strength in 
the hands of mercenary armies; most 
nations who have kept them, at least 
in their own bowels, having been, 
devoured by them. Did not the E- 
gyptian king, by trustinythe arms 
in hirelings' hands, lose both his 
crown and life, and brought the peo- 
ple to be slaves to the Manialukei 
for near two hundred years ? Was 
not the famous commonwealth of 
Rome ruined and enslaved by their 
negligent permission of Julius 
Csesar {upon his advantage of long 
continuing general) to form a merce- 
nary army ? Did not the inhabi- 
tants of Rhegium perish by the 
hands of the Roman legion left 
to be their mercenary defenders ? 
And were not our neighboors of Am- 
sterdam lately very near the loss of 
their estates and libertiesby their own 
mercenary army ? And say the Le- 
vellers, the people have less reason to 
trust to mercenaries, to defend their 
country from foreigners, than thev 
have to preserve their estates and 
liberties from domestic oppres- 
sion. How can their valour or fide- 
lity be depended upoti, when a small 
stipend only obliges them to either ? 
And, if they be conquered one day, 
they are ready to serve the conquer- 
or next day, it. being their professed 
principle to serve where they can 
have best and most certain pay. 
But, say the Levellers, when the peo- 
ple, who are owners of a country, 
are disposed into a military form, they 
fight pro aris etfocls ; they are sen- 
sible that they have more at stake 
than a daily stipend, and are in no 
hopes to better their conditions, by 
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division amongst themselves, or by 
betraying their country to foreigners. 
Thus, say they, it is prudent and 
safe for the people to be masters of 
their own arms ; and to be command- 
ed, in the use of them, by a part 
of themselves, (that is, their parlia- 
ments) whose interest is the same 
with theirs. 

These four foregoing maxims con- 
taining the sum of all the Levellers' 
doctrine about our government, in 
externals; (whose principles, without 
naming one of them, have been 
rendered so prodigious, and of such 
dangerous consequence;) but let the 
reader judge, whether the liberty, 
happiness and security or every Eng- 
lishman be not sought in the endea- 
vours (o establish those foundations 
cf equal justice and safety ; neither 
can they be charged heiein with no- 
velty or inconstancy, the same fun- 
damentals of government having 
been claimed by our ancestors, as 
tbeir right, for many hundred years. 

And the late long parliament pro- 
posing the same to the people, as the 
things to be defended by the late war ; 
alleging, that the king had set up 
courtiers to govern instead of laws, 
by imprisoning at pleasure, and dur- 
ing pleasure; and that he had at- 
tempted to make proclamations, and 
council-table orders, to be as binding 
as the laws that the people made by 
their parliaments ; and that the king 
had exempted himself, and others, 
from subjection to the laws, and pre- 
tended a right to the militia, to 
command the people's arms, with- 
out their consent, and, in confidence 
of the parliament's real intentions 
and fidelity in what they proposed, 
the people spared neither treasure 
nor blood to preserve themselves, 
and their declared native rights. 
And therefore those called Levellers 
do now challenge their principles of 
justice and freedom, as the price of 
their blood ; and, however many of 



the parliament's friends and adhe- 
rents have since deserted their first 
pretences, yet the Levellers say, 
they can give no account to the 
righteous God of the blood they 
have shed in the quarrel, nor to their 
own consciences, of their duty to 
themselves, their families and coun- 
try, to preserve their laws, rights and 
liberties, if they should not per- 
sist in their demands and endeavours 
to establish the government in 
what form soever, upon the founda- 
tion of the principles herein declar- 
ed; and therein they would acqui- 
esce, humbly praying the Father of 
all wisdom, so to direct the law- 
maker and magistrates, that all 
God's people might enjoy their spi- 
ritual christian liberties, inworship- 
ping God according to their consci- 
ences ; and they heartily wish, that 
such a liberty may be settled, as ano- 
ther fundamental, or corner-stone in 
the government. 

But the designers of oppression 
having also thrown dirt in the faces of 
those whom they have named Le- 
vellers, in the matters of religion, 
and aspersed them sometimes as Je- 
suits, sometimes as notorious heretics, 
and sometimes as licencious atheists, 
men of no religion ; it is necessary 
that I should acquaint the reader 
with the principles that relate unto 
religion. I do not mean to give 
an account of their faith, for the 
men, branded with the name of Le- 
vellers, are, and may be under seve- 
ral dispensations of light and know- 
ledge in spiritual things, in which 
they do not one judge the other, 
yet they are all professors of the 
christian reformed religion, and do 
all agree in these general opinions 
about religion, and the power of men 
over it. 

First, They say that all true re- 
ligion in men is founded upon the 
inward consent of their understand- 
ings and hearts, to the truths reveal- 
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ed : and the understanding is so free, 
that it is not in the power of men 
to compel it to, or restrain it from 
a consent; nothing but the irresisti- 
ble evidence of a truth can gain a 
consent, and when the evidence is 
clear to any man's understanding, 
he, himself, much less another how- 
soever i>otent, cannot so much as 
suspend an assent. Therefore no 
man can compel another to be reli- 
gious, or by force or terror constrain 
the people to be of the true reli- 
gion. 

Secondly, they say that the last 
dictate of every man's understanding 
in matters of faith and God's wor- 
ship, is the Iqst voice of God to him, 
and obligeth him to practise accord- 
ingly ; if a man be erroneously in- 
formed, yet the misconceptions he 
hath of truth, bind him to practise 
erroneously, and should he resist that 
seeming light, though it should be 
in truth darkness, his sin would be 
much greater, and of worse conse- 
quence, than if he follows by his ac- 
tions his erroneous conceptions ; 
therefore the only means to promote 
the true religion, under any govern- 
ment, is to endeavour rightly to in- 
form the people's consciences, by 
whose dictates God commands them 
to be guided ; and therefore Christ 
ordained the preaching of the gospel, 
as the outward means for converting 
souls, faiih coming by hearing : and 
he also ordained spiritual ordinances 
for the conviction, instruction and 
punishment of erroneous and here- 
tical persons ; the scripture com- 
manding the erroneous to be instruct- 
ed with the spirit of meekness, and 
admonished privately, publicly*, &c. 
And Christ never mentioned any pe- 
nalties lo be inflicted on the bodies 
or purses of the' believers because 
of their unbelief. 

Thirdly, Levellers say, thatthcre 
are two parts of true religion; the 
first consists in the right conceptions 



and receptions of God, as he is re- 
vealed by Christ, and sincere adora-* 
tions of him in the heart or spirit, 
and the expressions or declarations 
of that worship outwardly, in and 
by the use of those ordinances that 
are appointed by Christ tor that pur- 
pose. The second part of it con- 
sists in works of righteousness and 
mercy towards all men. done in 
obedience to the will of God, and in 
imitation of his justice and goodness 
to the whole world. 

The first part being wholly built 
upon the foundation of revealed 
truths, doth in its own nature, ab- 
solutely exclude all possibility of 
man's being lord of his brother's 
faith, unless the understanding or 
faith of a magistrate could constrain 
the faith or understanding of others, 
to be obedient to his, or rather to be 
transformed into the likeness of his, - 
a-nd therefore, therein every man 
must stand or fall to his own master, 
and having done his duty, rightly 
to inform his neighbour, must give 
an account to God of himself only. 

But the second part of religion 
falls both under the cognizance or 
judgment of man, and the law-ma- 
ker's or magistrate's power. Christ 
hath taught his followers to judge of 
men's religion by their works ; — ']iv 
their fruits," saith ho, " ye shall know 
them, for men do not gather grapes 
of thorns" Whosoever, be it a 
court, or an army, or a single per- 
son, pietend to religion, and vet 
remain treacherous wherein they 
are trusted, and continue in the 
breach of their promises, and are 
not conscientious to do to others, 
as they would that tfiey should do 
to them, but can, without regard to 
justice, seize by force of arms uijoii 
the people's lights, due to tiiem by- 
God's law of nature, and their an- 
cestor's agreement; and subject their 
persons and estates to their wills, or 
their ambition, and covetousness, 
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and make themselves great, by op- 
pressions out of the people's pur- 
ses; those men's religion men rmy 
clearly judge, being vain by the 
Scripture's judgment, yea their pray- 
ers and their preaching are as abomi- 
nable in God's eyes, as were the 
fasts, new moons, and sabbaths of 
the Jews, which were then alsoGnrl's 
ordinances, whilst their hands were 
defiled with blood and oppression, 
and the works of righteousness and 
mercy neglected. 

It properly belongs to the govern- 
ing powers to restrain men trom ir- 
religion in this second part of re- 
ligion, that is, from injustice, faith- 
breaking, cruelty, oppression, and 
all other evil works, that are plainly 
evil, without the divine light of 
truths that are only revealed ; and 
it is the duty of governing powers 
to compel men to this part of reli- 
gion, that is, to the outward acts of 
justice and mercy; for the inward 
truth of men's religion, even in 
these, is beyond the magistrate's 
power or judgment. 

Fourthly, they say that nothing 
is more destructive to true religion, 
lior of worse consequence to human 
society, than the quarrels of nations 
or persons about their difference of 
faith and worship, and the use of 
force and punishment, each to com- 
pel the other to be of his belief. It 
cannot be denied, that God in. his 
infinite secret wisdom, is pleased to 
cause his spirit to enligh'eu men's 
minds with several degiees of light, 
and to siifl'er many to remain in 
darkness, which he afterwards also 
enlightened; and, therefore, their 
faith and worship, if it be sincere, 
must necessarily and unavoidably 
differ, according to the different 
root of light upon which it grows. 
Surely babes in Christ and strong 
men differ much in their apprehen- 
sions and comprehensions of the ob- 
jects of faith, and much mote those 



that are not yet born in Christ, 
though appointed unto regenera- 
tion, and it may be instructed like 
Cornelius, in some things 

And as to opinions about worship, 
the thoughts of men must naturally 
be different, as the mind of one ex- 
ceeds another in clearness cj byht, 
and capacity of judging; now when 
the most powerful party seeks by 
force and punishments to constrain 
the governed or conquered, to sub- 
scribe to their faith and opinions, 
without regard to their own light or 
understandings; dolh it not, as 
much as is in man's power, banish all 
dependence upon the spirit of God 
for light out of men's minds, and 
constrain them to put out the candle 
of God within them, that is, the 
light of their own understandings, 
and induce them for their worldly 
respects and safety, to profess a faith, 
and, practise a worship, which they 
neither do nor dare understand ? 
And by contimrunce to contract a 
blindness of mind, and hanmess of 
heart; and is it possible to practise 
a design more opposite to true re- 
ligion, and the propagation of, it ? 
And it is evident that those of false 
religions, under a pretence of ho- 
nouring God, by forcing men to be 
religious, have blinded millions of 
thousands with false worships. And 
also, that sucli as have prolessed the 
true leligion in substance, have 
wickedly Opposed the further en- 
lighteuing work of the spirit of God. 
and caused thousands, for fear of 
putiis'nment, to rest satisfied in the 
profession of a faith and worship 
which they understand hot, aiul there- 
fore can have no true religion in 
them. And histories will tell plen- 
tifully how pernicious the quarrels, 
grounded only upon difference in 
matters of faith, have betn to man- 
kind; an honest pen would tremble 
to relate the murders and massacres, 
the dreadful wars and confusions, and 
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the ruins and desolations of coun- 
tries, that have been upon this ac- 
count ; and the same must be to the 
world's end, if difference in opinions 
about religious worship and matters 
of faith, should be admitted to be a 
sufficient ground of quarrels; errors 
and (inferences in men's understand- 
ings are from natural, unavoidable 
infirmity, which ought not to be the 
objects of punishments or men's 
angers ; it is not more likely, that 
God should make all men's under- 
standings equal in their capacity of 
judging, or give to all an equal 
means, or measure of knowledge, 
than that he should make all men's 
faces alike. 

Why then, say the Levellers, 
should any man quarrel at another, 
whose opinion or faith is not like to 
his; more than at him, whose nose 
is not like to his? Therefore, sav 
they, let us be unanimous in seek- 
ing an establishment of equal free- 
dom and security to the whole peo- 
ple, of the best provisions for com- 
mutative and distributive justice, 
without partiality, and of the best 
means of instructing the whole peo- 
ple in the spirit of love and meek 
ness ; and then true religion will in- 
crease and flourish. 

I have now faithfully related the 
sum of their principles about govern- 
ment and religiou, who have been 
usually called Levellers, and scan- 
dalized with designs against govern- 
ment and religion, and plots to bring 
the nation into anarchy and confu- 
sion : let the reader judge what co- 
lour there is to suspect those that are 
thus principled of such ill designs; 
df rather, whether freedom, justice, 
peace, and happiness, can be ex- 
pected in our nation, if these funda- 
mentals of government he not as- 
serted, vindicated, and practised, 
and made as known and familiar 
to the people as our ancestors intend- 
ed the Ureal Charter of the liberties 



of England should have been, when 
they provided that it should be sent 
to every city, and every cathedral 
church, and that it should be read 
and published in every county, four 
times in the year, in full county. 

I have only mentioned tfie fun- 
damentals, because they claim these 
as their right, and humbly submit 
the circumstantials as to the number 
whereof Parliament should consist, 
and the manner of their elections, 
and the order ol their debating and 
resolving of laws, &c. to the wis. 
dom of the Parliaments. But the rea- 
der may well inquire, how those 
that have asserted these principles 
came to be called Levellers, the 
people believing generally otherwise 
of them than these principles de- 
serve. Truly the story is too tedious 
to relate at large; but the sum 
of it is, that in the year 16*8, &c. 
the army having been in contest 
with some members of the long par- 
liament, they constituted a general 
council of officers, anri agitators for 
the soldiers, and then fell into de- 
bate of proposals to be made to the 
Parliament for a settlement, and 
then some of that council asserted 
these principles; and the reason of 
them quickly gained the assent of 
the major part; but being contrary 
to the designsof some that were then 
grandees in the Parliament and ar- 
my, (but most of them since dead), 
and had resolved of other things at 
that time, even with the king, wh» 
was then at Hampton court, it fell 
into debate in a private cabinet coun- 
cil how to suppress or avoid those 
that maintained those principles, 
and it ' was resolved that some ill- 
name was fit to be given to the as- 
sertors of them, as persons of some 
dangerous design ; and that their 
reputations being blasted, they 
would come to nothing, especially 
if that general council were dissol- 
ved -, then was that council dissol- 
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ved, and an occasion taken from 
that maxim, that every man ought 
to be equally subject to the laws, 
to invent the name of Levellers; 
and the king, who was to be fright- 
ed into the Isle of Wight from 
Hampton-court, with pretences that 
the men of these principles in the 
army would suddenly seize ijpon 
his person if he staid there : he was 
acquainted with those men by the 
name of Levellers, and was the first 
that ever so called them in print, 
in his declaration left on the table 
at Hampton-court, when he secretly 
(as was. thought) stole away from 
thence; and thence it was suddenly 
blown abroad with as much confi- 
dence as if they had believed it, 
that first reported it, that a party of 
Levellers designed to level all men's 
estates; and since then the late 
Lord-Protector, knowing these foun- 
dations of freedom to be inconsistent 
with bis designs, hath often men- 
tioned the Levellers' plots with ma- 
lice, scorn, and scandal ; and now 
of late generally, whosoever asserts 
the people's liberties and right of 
government by law, and not by will, 
is branded as a Leveller by the 
flatterers. 

Now I heartily wish that my coun- 
trymen may not be mistaken in my 
candid intentions in giving them this 
account; I mean not to court them 
as Absalom did his father's subjects, 
to make them believe, that those 
called- Levellers would use them bet- 
ter than others, if power was trusted 
in their hands; for our age hath 
given me experience, that power to 
enslave the people ought not to be 
entrusted in any men's hands, upon 
the fairest pretences, and most so- 
lemn oaths, that that power shall be 
used to establish their freedom : and 
it is the Levellers doctrine, that the 
government ought to be settled upon 
such equal foundations of common 
right and freedom, that no man, or 



number of men in the nation, should 
have the power to invade or disturb 
the corrimon freedom, or the corti- 
mdn course of impartial justice • 
and therefore that every authority- 
ought to be of small continuance, 
and the several authorities to be so 
balanced, each by other, that with- 
out such ah agreement of men, a- 
gainst their own interests, as human 
pruiieiice cannot think possible, the 
people cannot suflfer any common 
injury ; but my meaning in this is, 
only to prevent the division of my 
countrymen into parties, with ani- 
mosities each against others, bv'the 
couzenage of names or scandals, 
when it may be, they would other- 
wise join hands and hearts for their 
common rights and liberties, if they 
understood each other's minds; and 
could converse each with other with- 
out prejudice, because of the names 
whereby each hath usually called 
the others. It is a thread-bare plot 
of tyrants to divide the people into 
parties that they may the more easily 
master them; but I wish that mv 
countrymen would unite in the equal 
principles of common right, and 
hearken to reason with clearness of 
mind, whosoever offers it, not re- 
garding whether he that speaks it is 
called a Leveller, or a Sectary, or 
an Anabaptist, or a Presbyter, or 
a Cavalier, but considering what he 
Rays; and then the number of hands 
to defend our liberties and proper- 
ties would be so numerous that the 
ambition of one or a few could not 
hope for success in attempting a ty- 
ranny over us. And if this poor pa- 
per may have such an effect, that 
my countrymen be not deluded 
with the idle scandal of levelling cast 
upon honest men, into an opposition 
of their own welfare, I and many 
that agree in the publication of this, 
shall have our ends. Consider, there- 
fore, what you here read, and the 
Lord make you understand the 
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things that conduce to your peace 
and freedom, and the glorifying his 
name in righteousness in this nation. 

For the Be/fust Monthly Magazine. 

SKETCH OF A BAMBLE, TAKEN OC- 
TOBER, 1810. 

" I'm not to formal walks confin'd." 

LEAVING Ballynure, and passing 
its small church, which is screen- 
ed by some thriving firs, I crossed 
the Six-mile-water, by a bridge, 
and entered the parish of Ballycorr, 
literally, Baillyecoir, — i.e. the land 
of Caves. Caves are still numerous 
here, and in the neighbouring dis- 
trict. Many have been opened, all of 
which prove them to have been habi- 
tations. They were formerly often 
called Caisttullamb, i.e. earth houses, 
and were also used as granaries 
tiuring war, even after the English 
arrived in this Island. 

The river I had just crossed was 
formerly called Amhan bhfhiodh, — 
i.e. woody river, or the river run- 
ning between banks covered with 
wood. It was afterwards corrupted 
into (hxenvkvi, by the English inha- 
bitants, by which name it is noticed 
in several ancient deeds. That it 
once deserved the name of woody 
river, is confirmed by the oral his- 
tory of the people who reside on 
its banks, who relate, that they 
were once so closely covered with 
wood, that a person could have 
climbed off one tree to another from 
the Head-wood to Antrim, a space 
of about twelve English miles. The 
same tradition still points out 
large grey-stones, near its banks, 
hence to Lough Neagh, which are 
said to have been the marks by 
which the people anciently travelled 
through the woods, to Antrim. 

The above traditions receive some 
countenance from the testimony of 
several old people, who remember 



tracts on its banks covered with wood, 
where long since not a vestige re- 
mains. 

The modern name of the above 
river is said to arise from its being 
just six miles before you reach its 
banks from Carrickfergus; probably 
this name arose from the space by the 
ancient road from the fore-mention- 
ed town to its banks near Bally- 
clare, vestiges of which road still 
remain. 

The banks of this river here, 
generally, as far as my eye could 
reach, I observed to be meadows, 
which were at this season studded 
with hay-cocks, and with their fine 
verdure, gave them a very pleasant 
appearance, but they are often much 
damaged by floods about I.ammas. 
The most remarkable on record hap- 
pened on the 20th July, 1707, after 
a heavy rain, when the river rose 
rapidly to a great height, broke down 
several bridges, carried away three 
houses, and filled many with water; 
it also swept away 600 pieces of 
linen from a bleachfield, and redu- 
ced many fertile meadows on its 
banks nearly to a desert, covering 
them a foot or two deep with sand. 

This parish (BaiUyecoir) is now 
united in the established church to 
Rasbee ; properly, Rath-sith, — i.e. 
Demon's-fort, or the. fort of peace; 
but both are now usually called the 
parish of Ballyeaston, which village 
I now entered. The houses here 
are built very irregular, and are 
mostly rather indifferent. I walked 
through the village, and found their 
number to be only forty-six pos- 
sessed by dwellers. The inhabi- 
tants are mostly employed at the 
linen business, some calico is also 
given out to be woven by Mr. Win: 
Patton, merchant: near the village 
is also a large cotton mill. Here is 
a small church which serves for the 
united parishes already noticed, but 
as the people of both are mostly Dis- 



